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Educators did not uniformly acquiesce in their new national security role. Those who resisted, however, typically did not voice their resistance by challenging the emphasis on national security but instead argued at other levels for the democratic values of tolerance and intellectual freedom.

executive secretary of the California Teachers' Association, A. F. Corey, noted dryly in 1951, "Frightened children scanning the sky for Russian bombers is not a healthy aspect of national
security." Another rare critic was university professor Howard A. Lane, a holdover
f~om the days of One World optimism. "The current press abounds;' he observed
in 1951, "in pictures of teachers standing grimly erect over children prostrate in
cover-drill."

Children were being taught in school that "communists are bad men that
want to kill us";

"the neighbor
who raises questions about the local civilian defense program is probably a com-
munist!"

Mary E. Meade, "What Programs of Civil Defense Are Needed in Our Schools?" Bulletin ofthe National
Association of Secondary School Principals, 36 (April 1952), 183-84

Prevention of *dangerous emotional trauma,* most educators argued, depended
on teachers' and parents' calm presentation of civil defense information to children.

Delia P. Hussey heartily urged, "The prevention of traumatic experiences which
may leave indelible marks on their attitude toward life is the great and exciting
challenge."2o

Moehle, "Civil Defense Begins with You," 210; Delia P. Hussey, "New Responsibilities in Physical Education
and Recreation," National Elementary PrinCipal, 30 (June 1951), 18.

As early as 1951 the National Parent-Teachers Association (PTA) was ready to meet
this challenge. Leaders urged members to develop a "positive mental health pro-
gram" in response to atomic anxiety. Parents and teachers should take "particular
care not to become unduly emotional over newspaper headlines and news broad-
casts." There was double danger in undue emotion: In the short term, it admitted
panic in the event of a "disaster" or "emergency"; in the long term, an anxious child
would become a neurotic adult. The future mental health of an entire generation
depended

21 "A Civil Defense Program for Parent-Teacher Associations" National Parent-Teacher, 45 (June 1951), 34-35,

"Let's not get panicky," another educator warned his colleagues. "Fear, confusion,
outbursts of anger or irritability, excessive disciplinary trends or the manifestation
of teacher anxiety all are readily sensed by children and do much to undermine their
morale."


"so that the discussion will reduce itself to
the matter-of-fact consideration of the day's events."24
{['black lodges']}

adults' vulnerability to irrational fear and panic

massive scale, instantaneous reporting, an unknown and apparently
unknowable aggressor, and American technological defenselessness.
{terrorism}

fear and panic were the foremost dangers of atomic attack.

The long-term psychological effects of childhood emotional trauma had been studied during World War
II by Anna Freud and her colleagues, whose writings were popular in American psy-
chology courses. Freud discovered that European children who had endured bom-
bardment and evacuation during the war suffered serious long-term psychological
disorders as a result of protracted anxiety and uncertainty.26

26 Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, Wt1r and Children: A Message to American Parents (New York,
1944); Jean A. Thompson, "The Impact on the Child's Emotional Life;' National Elementary Principal, 30 (June
1951),30-33; Peter Lewis, The Fifties (London, 1978),45, 63;John Sternig, "For Adults Only;' Nation's Schools,
47 (March 1951), 31-33.


Though they adoped a Freudian vocabulary, these writers glossed over the complexities of repression and diagnosed neurosis only from overt anxiety.(27)

believed it possible to prepare hildren for the trauma of war, ...they claimed that well-adjusted children would not be unduly fearful during a crisis, 

Civil defense not only might be taught without risk to young psyches; such teachings could in addition actually prove therapeutic. ''Action,
and plans for action, make for the release of tension and a greater feeling of safety."3 0
[preventitive /proactive 'therapy', human factors research,  

Cottrell and Eberhart, American Opinion on World Affairs, 11; Anderson, "Our New Civil Defense Pro-
gram;' 22; William M. Lamers, "Identification for School Children,"Journalofthe National Education Association,
41 (Feb. 1952),99; Katherine D'Evelyn, Marion E. Wiles, and John 1. Miller, "What to Do about Air Raid Drills,"
Child Study, 28 (Spring 1951), 21.

American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic Age


every cent and effort spent on civil defense count doubly, toward everyday classroom
exigencies as well as toward remote and vague "disasters" and "eventualities."

Teachers of very young children invented games that would reduce the potential for emotional trauma.
School psychologists celebrated well-adjusted children.

school civil defense programs taught a generation to equate emotional maturity with an attitude of calm acceptance toward nuclear war.

the anger, fear, and disillusionment that have followed as this generation grew to adult-hood are in large measure the postponed cost of a mistaken alliance, of small and practical compromises that subverted education for national defense, 

American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic Age
By Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Sylvia Eberhart
152 pp, Princeton University Press, 1948

----
Tiffany, Theodore L., Donald R. Peterson, and Herbert C. Quay. "Types and traits in the study of juvenile delinquency." Journal of clinical Psychology (1961).
----

{'restore your normal way of life'}

27 Arthur C. Anderson, "Our New Civil Defense Program," Midland Schools, 67 (Oct. 1952), 22-23.

Sigmund Freud's work on anxiety, repression, and neurosis-usually several versions removed
from the original- enjoyed wide popularity in the United States after the war.

Educators writing about civil defense deduced the long-term implications of childhood
anxiety from a vulgar reading of Freudian psychology. "We must make every effort
[not to] imbue the child with a fear complex," wrote Arthur C. Anderson in the
Iowa teachers' union journal, Midland Schools. Some educators misread Freud's
concept of repression, assuming that anxiety was always manifested in outward be-
havior. Under this assumption, educators counted children who exhibited no fear
of atomic attack as mentally "well-adjusted." Though they adopted a Freudian
vocabulary, these writers glossed over the complexities of repression and diagnosed
neurosis only from overt anxiety. 27
Proponents of the "mature" approach to civil defense, citing Anna Freud's World
War II findings, believed it possible to prepare children for the trauma of war.

Hadley Cantril, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Herzog, The Invasion from Mars: A Study
in the Psychology of Panic (Princeton, 1952)
----
*Moehle, Kurt A., and Eugene E. Levitt. "The history of the concepts of fear and anxiety." Clinical Psychology. Springer, Boston, MA, 1991. 159-182.

{Morals and manners change, the historical mystery story writer John Dickson Carr once wrote, but fear is always the same over the ages. The definition of fear and its close relative, anxiety, have varied over time, however, along several dimensions that we will discuss in this chapter. To allow us a starting point in attempting a preliminary definition of these constructs, we shall restrict ourselves to the relatively modern era.
Keywords
Behavioral Inhibition System Reticular Activate System Neuropsychological Theory Major Perspective Musical Performance Anxiety }
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    Papez’s role in the eugenics movement is not well known. He made an effort to relate the patterns of cortical gyration to the intelligence and talents of individuals. Neuropathologists and anatomists who deal with large numbers of human brains do develop a sense that there are singular features in the gross appearance of individual brains as distinctive as faces, and Papez too endorses that observation. He emphasized this point by publishing side by side photographs of the brains of a pauper and that of a normal young student [8]. He also showed the comparison of gyral complexity in a newborn infant and a normal adult to bolster the view that talent was reflected in the gross anatomy of the cerebral cortex (r).
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"Morals and manners change, the historical mystery story writer John Dickson Carr once wrote, but fear is always the same over the ages. The definition of fear and its close relative, anxiety, have varied over time, however, along several dimensions that we will discuss in this chapter. To allow us a starting point in attempting a preliminary definition of these constructs, we shall restrict ourselves to the relatively modern era."
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Moehle & Levitt (like Selye,) describe anxieties as physiological rather than psychological disorders; (primarily relating to endocrine malfunction.) Curtis P. Richter conducted similar research, in addition to W.H. Gantt, E. Gellhorn, A. Szentivanyi, (along with early work by JCR Licklider, in addition to R.S. Lourie, and others.*) Studies regarding the effect of LSD have also noted similar, permanent changes to the autonomic nervous system. Threat Management, (and Enhanced Interrogation programs, utilizing LSD,) can cause permanent disabilities, and death, by combined use of these methods. *A full bibliography is forthcoming. 
This has been termed by the U.S. military as a 'Soft Kill', and by academics as Clean Torture; aka medical torture, primarily due to the lack of hematomas, or physical scarring usually associated with, and used to document, traditional methods of torture. 
{Previously North American Medical practitioners, and social workers have been trained to identify these complaints as either delusions, or drug seeking behavior.} 
The first documented use of these methods in the U.S. was by the Church Committee ca. 1975, (pursuant to MHCHAOS); and later renewed following passage of the U.S. Authorization for Use of Military Force (AUMF,) associated with the Patriot Act. (The Soviet Union had a similar program, which used the term sluggish schizophrenia.) 
The target profile of these programs are described in Internal Enemy doctrine manuals, by those such as J.R. Meloy, and R.A. Hudson; which specifically include justifications for use of these methods, aimed at Law Enforcement officers, and serve as an alibi for symptoms described in medical literature herein. 
The end result is the Demographic Transition of the target population, toward consolidation of electoral power; they have also been documented to be associated with immigration policies which replace the targeted workforce (MIGPOL.) These methods are associated with International Political Economy policies (aka Free-Trade / Globalization; and Manpower [Arbeitskraft,] Defense Mobilization.) They are common policies under National Socialist Governments in countries such as Argentina, Chile, Germany, and Spain; and justified by CIA as necessary elements of National Security. They were first studied, and identified after the first World War, in 1922 in England, 1926; and 1938 in the U.S., primarily by the Rockefeller Foundation, Cambridge University, with support of Yale University, Princeton, and Vanderbilt University, in addition to the NAZI regime with studies conducted at Dachau by Huburtus Strughold, and later the U.S. Air Force.


"Cannon (1927, 1929), a physiologist, found that the most dramatic physiological responses occurred with anger, fear, and rage. He noted a number of responses not suggested by other theorists, such as cessation of digestive movements of the stomach, increase in blood pressure, acceleration of the heart, and increased secretion of epinephrine into the bloodstream. He was not, however, successful at distinguishing physiologically among the different emotions."
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Wells, Wesley Raymond. "The value for social psychology of the concept of instinct." The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology 16.5-6 (1921): 334.

"As the sensation of disgust primarily arises in connection with the act of eating or tasting, it is natural that its expression should consist chiefly in movements round the mouth" (p. 258). "From the answers received from my correspondents it appears that the various movements which have now been described as expressing contempt and disgust, prevail throughout a large part of the world" (p. 260). "With respect to fear, as exhibited by the various races of man, my informants agree that the signs are the same as with Europeans" (p. 294). "We may . . . infer that fear was expressed from an extremely remote period in almost the same manner as it now is bv man; namely, by trembling, the erection of the hair, cold perspiration pallor" (p. 362). In summarizing his discussion of the expression of the emotions and instincts Darwin says: "All the chief expressions exhibited by man are the same throughout the world" (p. 361). "That these . . gestures are inherited, we may infer from their being performed by very young children, by those born blind, and by the most widely distinct races of man" (pp. 352, 353) [and by many of the animals, as Darwin says elsewhere]. "Whenever the same movements of the features or body express the same emotions in several distinct races of man, we may infer with much probability that such expressions are true ones, — that is, are innate or instinctive" (p. 15)."
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[Environmental Stress Trauma (EST-004-A,) Lykaion, 2021.]

// PADILLA / (WIRED)// H. HARLOW

Be Advised: This article & content within (including alleged history of "HumRRO,") may conflict with information in previously published Government reports, and elsewhere; including information published on wikipedia regarding "HumRRO." Also note "HumPro," similarly cited; it is unclear if there is a common misspellng, or separate organization. (Particularly in regards to psicotechnik [applied psychology], stress adaptation research, torture;) and the dates, divisions, and development of aforementoned elements.

It principally attributes to the U.S. Government & Private Fondations research programs which were originally associated with British Crown & Rockefeller Foundation, (and H. Strughold,); and confuses development history of these programs by several decades. There also appears to be little to no mention of MIT & Harvard's involvement, particularly in reference to the development of Project MAC, Project Zero, Abt Associates and Serious Games, developed in conjunction with Institute of Advanced Study, Von Neumann, (and German scientists, also involved in development of cybernetics; not to mention E. Gellhorn, C. Richter, and H. Harlow.)

(We have included elsewhere a sample of articles from the same journal volume for reference.)


{These topics primarily relate to CIA projects MKULTRA & ARTICHOKE; existence of which which weren't publicaly disclosed until 8 years later. Applied Psychology grew with work of Mayo sponsored by Rockefeller in 1926', (Cambridge 1922-1931,) grew during the 1930's in Germany; and didn't properly take root in the U.S. until ca. 1952. (Also note: W.R. Wells 1922, Lancet 1923; and C. Hull, Institute Human Relations, Yale.)}

The thousands of volumes of credible research previously cited, (in these holdings,) conflict with this one [conspicuously titled] report, and a singular memoir cited on wikipedia as a source. Nor is there much previously cited associated literature by this author, however not to throw the baby out with the bathwater, it is still included here; in complex research projects confusions do arise. M. Jacobs is an Anthropologist, not psychologist, and the topic at hand is specifically applied anthropology as it relates to GIS data / decision support systems. Resources are available to researchers now, in the past decade (post iPhone 2007,) which were unthinkable even twenty years ago; eg. while I was still an undergrad.

Authenticity of documents should always be reasonably verified, and primary sources referred to, or used; as a standard for research papers, (cross referenced, as thoroughly as possible, whenever possible.) [Tier 1 National Research Public University (NRPU)]

There's nothing better than holding a hardbound first edition in your hands.

--Lykaion 2022.

[eg. M. Northway (1940), Bartlett 'Remembering' (1932,) AD221610 (1946,) Joint Information Service (ca. 1952), E. Mayo (1926*)...]
[Lee, Porter R, and Marion E. Kenworthy. "Mental Hygiene and Social Work," 1929.]
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"the study of migrations of Andean campesinos"
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"Morals and manners change, the historical mystery story writer John Dickson Carr once wrote, but fear is always the same over the ages. The definition of fear and its close relative, anxiety, have varied over time, however, along several dimensions that we will discuss in this chapter. To allow us a starting point in attempting a preliminary definition of these constructs, we shall restrict ourselves to the relatively modern era."
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Moehle & Levitt (like Selye,) describe anxieties as physiological rather than psychological disorders; (primarily relating to endocrine malfunction.) Curtis P. Richter conducted similar research, in addition to W.H. Gantt, E. Gellhorn, A. Szentivanyi, (along with early work by JCR Licklider, in addition to R.S. Lourie, and others.*) Studies regarding the effect of LSD have also noted similar, permanent changes to the autonomic nervous system. Threat Management, (and Enhanced Interrogation programs, utilizing LSD,) can cause permanent disabilities, and death, by combined use of these methods. *A full bibliography is forthcoming. 
This has been termed by the U.S. military as a 'Soft Kill', and by academics as Clean Torture; aka medical torture, primarily due to the lack of hematomas, or physical scarring usually associated with, and used to document, traditional methods of torture. 
{Previously North American Medical practitioners, and social workers have been trained to identify these complaints as either delusions, or drug seeking behavior.} 
The first documented use of these methods in the U.S. was by the Church Committee ca. 1975, (pursuant to MHCHAOS); and later renewed following passage of the U.S. Authorization for Use of Military Force (AUMF,) associated with the Patriot Act. (The Soviet Union had a similar program, which used the term sluggish schizophrenia.) 
The target profile of these programs are described in Internal Enemy doctrine manuals, by those such as J.R. Meloy, and R.A. Hudson; which specifically include justifications for use of these methods, aimed at Law Enforcement officers, and serve as an alibi for symptoms described in medical literature herein. 
The end result is the Demographic Transition of the target population, toward consolidation of electoral power; they have also been documented to be associated with immigration policies which replace the targeted workforce (MIGPOL.) These methods are associated with International Political Economy policies (aka Free-Trade / Globalization; and Manpower [Arbeitskraft,] Defense Mobilization.) They are common policies under National Socialist Governments in countries such as Argentina, Chile, Germany, and Spain; and justified by CIA as necessary elements of National Security. They were first studied, and identified after the first World War, in 1922 in England, 1926; and 1938 in the U.S., primarily by the Rockefeller Foundation, Cambridge University, with support of Yale University, Princeton, and Vanderbilt University, in addition to the NAZI regime with studies conducted at Dachau by Huburtus Strughold, and later the U.S. Air Force.
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"As the sensation of disgust primarily arises in connection with the act of eating or tasting, it is natural that its expression should consist chiefly in movements round the mouth" (p. 258). "From the answers received from my correspondents it appears that the various movements which have now been described as expressing contempt and disgust, prevail throughout a large part of the world" (p. 260). "With respect to fear, as exhibited by the various races of man, my informants agree that the signs are the same as with Europeans" (p. 294). "We may . . . infer that fear was expressed from an extremely remote period in almost the same manner as it now is bv man; namely, by trembling, the erection of the hair, cold perspiration pallor" (p. 362). In summarizing his discussion of the expression of the emotions and instincts Darwin says: "All the chief expressions exhibited by man are the same throughout the world" (p. 361). "That these . . gestures are inherited, we may infer from their being performed by very young children, by those born blind, and by the most widely distinct races of man" (pp. 352, 353) [and by many of the animals, as Darwin says elsewhere]. "Whenever the same movements of the features or body express the same emotions in several distinct races of man, we may infer with much probability that such expressions are true ones, — that is, are innate or instinctive" (p. 15)."
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["Manpower and [4th Generation (terrorism)] warfare... reveals what Austria showed clearly, and what such destruction would show --how very uncertain and insecure public power is. It reveals total war, involving all women and all children as well as all men. It reveals a new importance of martial law."]
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Too much aldosterone is called hyperaldosteronism. This extra aldosterone causes high blood pressure and low potassium levels. Sometimes it can look like moderate to severe high blood pressure and go undiagnosed for a long time

A steroid hormone made by the adrenal cortex (the outer layer of the adrenal gland). It helps control the balance of water and salts in the kidney by keeping sodium in and releasing potassium from the body.

-----
Clincial disease of adaptation

aldosteronism hypertension nephrosis nephritis and nephrosclorosis, perntoritis nodos theumatic fever rhemetoids arthritis disk syndrome tendon contractures liver disease thryoid disease gylycogenosis (von gerkes disease) tumors schizophrenia
